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^MM.         WrKkt  Tttla  of  InoianU  Is 
'"VMck  UaMlikFKw«A-Canf«rMUM  wicb 
Ucwii^ Manila  In  Cklnco-HU  «»- 

Mr  MrllMt  n9PU*o«lon  s(  Mr.  Unwls 
vu  iik«n  ifr  teUwft  Jtbmwjr  rMk.  «m 
gitrk  at  tha  (uprMM  Ceort.  I  «u  Am  a 

a£aa7a«r>  «»  m^ha  aofa,  <»•  ■•>*> 

!3k7l»w*r#ll  aimu  (kaniaaKaii  at  Ika 

TfMtSSrito  Paula*.  Ut.  Bakar  aM 

niUana»  kilMa.  a«t  kwA  Mag  »  a 
tiaot  aHMf^TaaTan  »et«i. ,  I«  la  Ika  bilok 

Oark  atraat.  ki|l^itk  tka  eoaatruallm  ot 
otkar  balMUica  Mi  Cro««  and  areuBd  It  aaa 
wauia  ra«i»B<aa  Oia  oW  plac.  now. 

Ur.  UiMohi  ba«  aana  up  to  Cbl<ia«a  Co 
coiJ«r  wUh  Hannlkal  Hamlin.  Vic.  Praal- 
<l»l-.l«ot.  In  ratard  to  tha  Cablnat  and  tha 
policy  of  ttia  comlBC  admlnlatration.  Mr 
btbcr  BWt  Mr.  UBCOla  down-town  and  ha 
coraplainad  Ikat  Mhad  fcad  no  chanc.  for 
•n  untatatruptad  talk  with  Mr.  Hamlin. 
Mr  fatliar  aiwwMtod  thai  he  and  Mr.  H»ra- 
Un  coma  out  to  our  houao  tha  ntxt  momlnf ' 
and  tako  dinnor  tb«rt.  Th«»  would  th«B 
bava  a  chanoo  for  an  uulntarruptad  talk. 
Mr.  Uncoln  r.adll|-  aaoopud  hli  auwaatlon. 
and  tka  n.»l  day  ha  and  Mr.  HamUn  o»ma 
out.  They  had  hardUr  baooma  aaated  In  tha 
parlor  bafora  a  cuHoua  crowd  latharad  ba- 
fora  Ibo  low  wimlowa,  which  raachad  to  tha 
floor.  Mr.  Unooln  waa  (raatly  upaat  by  Ike 
people  peerlna  at  him.  He  naver  could  oe|aj 
to  bep  people  waillnc.  and  I  have  baan  toM 
that  It  waa  Ion*  before  he  became  acoua- 
lomed  ID  Waahlnrmi  to  havlna  people  wait 
to  eea  him.  To  gat  out  of  the  dllBculty  Mr. 
Unooln  and  Mr.  Hamlin  went  to  a  bidroam 
In  the  aoutbaaat  part  of  th«  houea  on  tka 
aecond  floor  and  tiiere  they  eecured  at  aat 
a  chanea  for  unlatarrupted  converaatloa. 
They  were  tofathar  many  houia.  and  ibera 
the  Brat  caat  at  tba  CaWnat  alaM  WM 
made  up. 

Soon  af  lor  Mr.  LIncoln'a  InauKuratlos  mr 
father  went  to  Waahlngton  aa  Judge  In  tha 
United  Btataa  Court  ot  Clalma.  1  waa  In 
Waahlngton  a  good  daal.  from  what  lltUa 
I  aaw  ol  Mr.  Unooln  I  thought  he  mu«i  ba 
muck  avarworkad  and  overworrled.  Whea 
ha  waa  llrlng  out  at  the  Boldlera'  Home  hla 
trlanda  kacam*  graaily  agitated  ovar  ra- 
porta  ot  •  aooaplracy  to  aalaa  him  and  carrr 
hla  oil.  My  tathar  waa  made  apokaaman  ta 
lay  tbaaa  faara  bafora  Mr.  Unooln.  and  I  ua> 
dantood  ka  gave  him  a  aound  rating  for  hla 
Indutacaoca  la  tha  danger  autroundlng  kim. 
Mr.  UneolD'a  rapir  waa  thai  whan  ha  waa 
tirad  out  It  annayad  him  aaoM^vely  for  a 
troop  of  cavalryman  to  rida  clIokalyclackF 
aty  alangiida  ot  hla  oarrlaga.  - 
t  ••  They  dont  want  me."  Mr.  Unooln  aaM 
to  mr  father.  "  What  would  they  do  with 
mar_  Hanll)  U  a  graat  daal  woraa  than  J 

I  raaambar  my  talker  aaying  that  Mr. 
Unooln  aeamed  abeoluuly  devoid  ot  fear, 
and  ba  had  ao  little  perional  enmity  In  hla 
makeup  that  he  could  not  comprehend  why 


mcoin  s  iMever  tailing  Anecdotal  Kesoura 


IN  the  summer  of  1864,  Mr.  Blair,  tn© 
postmaster  general,  desired  to  have  a 
certain  character  o(  orders  relating  to 
the  postal  service  within  the  lln.es  of 
the  arrny.  When  the  8Ubj€4;t  was 
brought  to  the  attewUon  of  Gen.  Grajit, 
he  suggested  that  the  proper  orders 
ought  to  be  Issued  by  the  secretary  of 
war  Mr.  Stanton.  A  draft  of  the  proposed 
orders  was  made  In  the  adjutant  general  s 
office  at  headquarters,  and  a  letter  to  axicom- 
pany  tho.ni  was  sent  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral. I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  war  depart- 
ment and  ask  that  the  orders  be  Issued.  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  secretary  of  war,  declined  to 
lasue  them  to  accommodate  Mr.  Blair,  the 
postmaster  general.  The  trouble  was  that 
there  was  a  little  ofllclal  Jealousy  between 
the  two  cabinet  ministers.  When  I  refurned 
to  Mr.  Blair  with  the  Information  that  the 
orders  would  not  be  issued  by  the  secretary 
of  war  he  said,  "  We  will  see.'"  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  gave  to  me. 
to  deliver  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Blair  read  In  thle  way: 

"  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  president's 
attention  to  the  within  oammuniicatlow. 
"While  the  mall  communications  with  the 
army  of  the  west  have  been  satisfactory, 
those  with  the  army  here  have  not  been.  To 
remedy  this  I  brought  CoL  Markiand  here. 
He  had  been  with  Gen.  Grant  and  had  his 
conifidence.  The  general,  you  will  perceive, 
prepared  the  requisite  orders,  but  they  re- 
main/ unacted  on  In  the  war  department. 

"  M.  Blair,  P.  M.  Q. 

"  June  9,  '64." 

When  I  delivered  the  letter  Mr.  Lincoln 
read  it  carefully  and  handed  It  back  to  me, 
eaying: 

"  What  is  the  matter  between'  Blalr  and 
Stanton?" 

I  told  him  all  I  knew  In  reference  to  the 
proposed  orders.    He  then  said: 

"If  I  understand  the  case.  Gen.  Grant 
■wants  the  orders  issued,  and  Blair  wants 
them  issued,  and  you  want  them  issued,  and 
Stanton  won't  issue  them.  Now,  don't  you 
see  what  kind  of  a  fix  I'll  be  in  if  I  Interfere? 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do:  If  you  and  Gen. 
Grant  understand  one  another,  suppose  you 
try  to  get  along  without  the  orders,  and  If 
Blalr  or  Stanton  make  a  fuss  I  may  be  called 
In  as  a  referee,  and  I  may  decide  in  your 
favor. 

The  orders  were  never  Issued,  and  pleasant 
relations  were  maintained  on  that  score  all 
around. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  practical  shrewdness  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  anecdote,  which 
la  sufficiently  characteristic: 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  capitol  at  "Washing- 
ton the  story  goes  that,  after  the  death  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  and  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Chase  in  his  stead,  a  committee 
of  citizens  from  the  Philadelphia  Union 
league,  with  a  distinguished  Journalist  at 
their  head  as  chairman,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the 
president  the  reason  wiiy.  In  their  opinion. 
Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy on  the  bench.  They  took  with  them 
ft  memorial  addressed  to  the  president,  which 
was  read  to  him  by  one  of  the  committee. 
After  listening  to  the  memorial,  the  presi- 
dent said  to  them,  in  a  deliberate  man- 
ner: "  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  leave 
that  paper  with  me?  I  want  It  in  order  that. 
If  I  appoint  Mr.  Chase,  I  may  show  the 
friends  of  the  other  persons  for  whom  the 
office  is  solicited  by  how  powerful  an  influ- 
ence and  by  what  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations the  claims  of  Mr.  Chase  were 
•upponed." 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  were  about  to  depart,  thinking: 
tliQt  Mr.  Chase  was  sure  of  tlie  appoint- 
ment, when  tliey  perceived  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
not  finished  what  he  Intended  to  say.  "  And 
I  want  the  paper,  also,"  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  in  order  that,  if  I  should  appoint 
any  other  person,  I  may  show  his  friends 
how  powerful  an  influence  and  what  strong 
personal  recommendations  I  was  obliged  to 
disregard  in  appointing  him."  The  commit- 
t«e  departed  as  wise  as  they  came. 

Judge  Baldwin  of  California,  an  old  and 
nt.yiiiy  respectable  and  sedate  gentlemdn, 
called  on  Gen.  Halleck  and,  presuming  upon 


A  laniiilar  acquaintance  m  California  a  few 
years  previously,  solicited, a  pass  outside  of 
the  federal  lines  to  see  a  brother  In  Virginia, 
not  thinking  that  he  would:  meet  with  a  re- 
fusal, as  both  his  brother  and  himself  were 
good  union  men.  "  We  have  been  deceived 
too  often,"  said  Gen.  Halleck,  "  and  I  regret 
I  can't  grant  it.''  Judge  B.  then  went  to 
etan-ton  and  was  briefly  disposed  of  with 
the  same  result.  Finally  he  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Lincoln  and  stated  his  case. 
"  Have  you  applied  to  Gen.  Halleck?"  In- 
quired the  president.  "  And  met  with  a  flat 
refusal,"  said  Judge  B.  "  Then  you  must  see 
Stanton."  continued  the  president.  "  I  have, 
and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Old  Abe,  with  a  smile  of 
ffood  humor,  "1  can  do  nothing;  for  you 
must  know  that  I  have  very  little  influence 
with  this  adrrjinistration." 

A  Kentucky  paper  relates  the  foUowiing  In 
connection  with  an  account  of  an  Interview  ' 
a  cilizon  of  that  state  had  with  the  late  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion: 

The  subject  of  the  war  was  being  d,lscussed 

nn<l  Mr.  R        was  asked  his  opinion  by  the 

president  as  to  the  cont*implated  policy  of 

coercion  of  war.     Mr.  R  .  being  a  state 

rights  man,  suggested  that  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  factional  bloodshed  and  strife' 
"  the  wayward  sisters  be  allowed  to  depart 
In  peace,"  or  at  least  bloodshed  should  be 
avoided.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  whatever 
his  sympathies  and  feelings  might  be  for  the 
people  of  the  south,  he,  as  president,  was 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  tlie  United  States.  He  said  he 
was  in  the  condition  of  the  boy  who  went  out 
In  company  with  a  party  of  coon  hunters, 
when  a  small  young  coon  was  caught,  tied 
w  ith  a.strin,g,  and  the  young  lad  requested  to 
hold  the  coon  until  the  return  of  the  party 
from  the  pursuit  of  more  game.  The  coon 
tugged  at  the  string  to  get  loose,  looked  at 
his  guard,  whose  sj-mpathies  for  the  little 
prisoner  were  thoroughly  aroused.  After 
wiines.sing  the  vain  struggles  of  the  coon  for 
some  time,  with  feelings  of  sorrow  fully 
arcused,  he  soliloquized  aloud  as  follows: 
"Cooney,  I  am  soi-iy  for  you;  I  was  told  to 
hole  you;  I  promised  to  do  so.  so  I  won't  let 
you  go;  but  I  do  wish  this  string  would 
break." 

The  latest  Illustrative  story  by  Old  Abe  la 
thus  related  by  our  New  York  correspondent. 
Its  moral  will  be  appreciated  by  patriotic 
men: 

A  gentleman  Just  returned  from  Washing- 
Ion  relates  the  following  incident  that  hap- 
pened at  the  White  house  the  other  day. 
Some  gentlemen  were  present  from  the  west, 
excited  and  troubled  about  the  commissions 
or  omissions  of  the  administration.  The 
president  heard  them  patiently  and  then 
replied:  "Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  prop- 
erty you  were  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Blondln  to  carry  across 
the  Niagara  river,  on  a  rope,  would  you  shake 
the  cable,  or  keep  shouting  out  to  him:  Blon- 
dln, stand  up  a  little  straighter;  Blondln, 
stoop  a  little  more,  go  a  little  faster,  lean  a 
little  more  to  the  north,  lean  a  little  more  to 
the  south?  No,  you  would  hold  your  breath 
as  well  as  your  tongue  and  keep  your  hands 
off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The  government 
Is  carrying  an  immense  weight.  Untold  treas- 
ures are  in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  tht 
very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger  them.  Keep 
Eiience,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across."  This 
simple  illustration  answered  the  complaints 
of  half  an  hour  and  not  only  silenced  but 
charmed  the  audience. 


There  lived  In  Sprlngfleld,  111.,  in  1800  an 
Irish   day   laborer  named  John  McCarthy, 
an  intense  Democrat.  Some  time  after  the 
presidential  election  Mr.  Lincoln  was  walk- 
ing along  the  public  square,  and  John  was 
Bhoveling  out  the  gutter.    As  the  president 
elect   approached   McCarthy  rested  on  his 
shovel,   and   holding   out   his     hand  said 
bluntly:    "An'  so  yer  elected  president,  are 
■ye?     Faith  and  It  wasn't  my  vote  at  all!" 
"  Well,   yes,   John,"    replied    Mr.  Unooln, 
shaking  hands  wllh  John  cordially.   "  Papers 
suy  I  am  elected,  but  it  seems  odd  I  should 
be  when  you  opposed  me."    "  Well,  Mister 
Lincoln,"  said  John,  dropping  his  voice  lest 
some  brother  Democrat  should  hear  the  con- 
fession, "I'm  glad  you  got  it  after  all.    It's  \ 
molghty  little  pace  I've  had  wid  Biddy  for 
vothin'  fornist  ye;  an  if  ye'd  bin  bate  she'd  1 
h«v'  drlv  me  from  the  shanty,  as  shure's  ' 
the   worrold."     "  Give  my  compliments  to  1 
Biddy,  John,  and  tell  her  I'll  think  seriously  ' 
of   woman  suffrage,"  said  Mr.  L.  with  a 
•mile  as  he  passed  on  to  his  office. 

An  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  published  in  a 
little  village  In  Missouri,  called  at  the  White 
house,  and  was  admitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
presence.  Heatonce  said  that  he  was  the  man 
who  first  suggested  his  name  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  pulling  from  his  pocket  an  old, 
worn,  defaced  copy  of  his  paper,  exhibited 
to  the  president  an  Item  on  the  subject. 
"Do.ytju  really  think,"  said  Mr.  Llncoin_, 

"  that  announcement  was  the  occasion  of 
my  nomination?"  "  Certainly,"  said  the 
editor,  "  the  suggestion  was  so  opportune 
ttiat  It  was  at  once  taken  up  by  other  papers, 
and  the  result  was  your  nomination  and  elec- 
tion." "  Ah!  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
a  sigh  and  assuming  a  gloomy'  countenance, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  and  to  know  thi.s,  but 
you  will  have  to  excuse  me,  I  am  just  going 
to  the  war  department  to  see  Mr.  Stanton." 
"  Well,"  said  the  editor,  "  I'll  walk  over  with 
you."  The  president,  with  that  apt  good 
nature  so  characteristic  to  him,  took  up  hl.s 
hat  and  said,  "  Come  along."  When  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  et-cretary's  office,  Mr. 
Lincoln  turned  to  his  companion  and  .^ald, 

At  this  the  crowd  huddled  forward  to 
listen: 

"  You  see  Jack— I  knew  him  like  a 
brother — used  to  be  lumberman  on  the  Il- 
linois, and  he  was  steady  and  sober  and 
the  best  raftsman  on  the  river.  It  was 
quite  a  trick  twenty-five  years  agK)  to  take 
the  logs  over  the  rapids,  but  he  was  skillful 
with  a  raft  and  always  kept  her  straight  In 
the  channel.  Finally  a  steamer  was  put  on, 
and  Jack — he's  dead  now,  poor  fellow! — was 
madb  captain  of  It.  He  always  used  to  taSce 
the  wheel,  going  through  the  rapids.  One 
day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallow- 
ing along  the  boiling  current,  and  Jack's  ut- 
most vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  keep  it 
in  the  narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat- 
tali  and  halledjhlm  with:  '  Say,  Mister  Cap- 
tain! I  wish  you  would  Just  stop  your  boat  a 
minute — I've  lost  my  apple  overboard!'  " 

It  is  stated  that  he  was  much  disgusted  at 
the  crowd  of  officers  who  some  time  ago  used 
to  loiter  about  the  Washmgton  hotels,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  remarked  to  a  mem- 
ber of  congress:  "These  fellows  and  the 
congressmen'  do  vex  me  sorely."  Another 
mejiiber  of  congress  was  conversing  with 
the  president  and  was  annoyed  by  the  pres- 
ident's propensity  to  divert  attenitlon  from 
the  serious  subjeet  he' had  on  his  mind  by 
ludicrous  allusions.  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  said, 
"  I  think  you  would  have  your  Joke  If  you 
were  within  a  mile  of  heil."  "  Yes,  sir,  that 
Is  about  the  distamceto  the  oapitol." 
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A  characteristic  story  of  the  president  Is 
narrated  in  a  letter  from  Washlng'ton.  When 
the  telegrram  from  Cumberland  Gap  reached 
Mr.  Lincoln,  that  "  firing  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  Knoxvllle,"  he  remarloed  that 
he  was  "  glad  of  It."  Some  per&on  present, 
who  had  the  perils  of  Burnside's  pofiltio<n 
uppermost  in  his  mdnd,  could  not  see  why 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  glad  of  it,  and  so  ex- 
pressed himflelf.  "  Why,  you  see,"  re- 
sponded the  president,  "  it  reminds  me  of 
Mistress  Sallie  Ward,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
who  had  a  large  family.  Occasionally  one  of 
her  numerous,  progeny  would  be  heard  cry- 
ing In  some  out  of  the  way  place,  upon  which 
Mrs  Sallie  would  exclaim:  '  There's  one  of 
my  children  that  isn't  dead  yet.'  " 

President  Lincoln,  while  entertaining  a  few 
select  friends.  Is  said  to  have  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  a  man  who  knew  too 
much. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson  there  was  a  singular  young  gentle- 
man employed  in  the  public  postofflce  at 
Was-hlngton.  His  name  was  G. ;  he  was  from 
Tennessee,  the  son  of  a  widow,  a  neighbor  of 
the  president,  on  which  account  the  old  hero 
had  a  kindly  feeling  for  him  and  always  got 
him  out  of  his  difficulties  with  some  of  the 
higher  ofRcials,  to  whom  his  singular  inter- 
ference was  distasteful. 

Among  other  tilings,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
while  he  was  employed  In  the  general  post- 
office,  on  one  occasdon  he  had  to  copy  a  letter  1| 
of  Maj.  H.,  a  high  official,  in  answer  to  an  i' 
application  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
postofflce.    The  writer  of  the  letter  said  the  ' 
application  could  not  be  granted  In  conse-  i, 
quence  of  the  applicant's  "  proximity  to  an- 
other  office."    When  the  letter  came  into 
G.'a  hands  to  copy,  being  a  great  stickler  for 
plainness,  he  altered  "  proximity  "  to  "  near- 
ness to."    Maj.  H.  observed  It,  and  asked  G. 
why  he  altered  his  letter. 

"  Why,"  replied  G.,  "  because  I  don.'t  think 
the,rnan  would  understand  what  you  meant  i 
by  proximity."  [ 
"  Well,"  said  Maj.  H.,  "  try  him;  put  in  the 
'  proximity  '  again." 

A  few  day»  later  a  lettei^  was  received  from 
the  applicant.  In  which  he  indignantly  said 
"  that  his  father  had  fought  for  liberty  in 
j  the  second  war  of  independence,  and  he 
should  like  to  liave  the  name  of  the  scoundrel 
who  brought  the  charge  of  proximity  or  any- 
thing else  wrong  against  him.  "  There," 
said  G.,  "  did  I  not  say  so?" 

G.  carried  his  improvements  so  far  that  Dr. 
Berry,  the  postmaster  general,  said  to  him, 
"  I  don't  want  you  any  longer,  you  know 
too  much." 

Poor  G.  wen.t  out,  but  his  old  frie.nd  the 


general  got  him  another  place.  Th'ls.  time 
G 's  ideas  underwent  a  c'hange.  He  was  one 
day  very  busy  writing,  when  a  stranger 
called  in  and  asked  him  where  the  pate'nt 
office  was. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  G. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  treasury  de- 
partment is?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  No,"  said  G. 

"  Nor  the  presiden't^s  houise?" 
"  No  " 

The  stranger  finally  asked  him  If  he  knew 
where  the  capito'.  was. 
"  No."  replied  G. 

"Good  Lord!  and  don't  you  know  where 
the  patent  office,  treas'ury,  president's  house, 
and  capitol  are?" 

"Stranger,"  said  Q.,  "I  was  turned  out 
of  the  postofflce  for  knowing  too  much.  I 
don't  meaJi  to  offend  in  that  way  again.  1 
am  paid  for  keeping  this  book.  I  believe  1 
do  know  that  much;  but  if  you  find  me  know- 
ing anything  more,  you  may  take  my  head. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  stran.ger. 


"  A  cltlien  of  Springfield,"  says  Herndon, 
"  who  visited  our  office  on  business  about 
a  year  before  Lincoln's  nomination,  relates 
the  following:  Lincoln  was  seated  at  his  ta- 
ble, listening  attentively  to  a  man  who  was 
talking  earnestly  In  a  low  tone.  After  the 
would-be  client  hadi  stated  the  facts  of  his 
case,  Llncoto  replied:  '  Yes,  there  Is  no  rea- 
jsonable  doubt  that  I  can  gain  your  case 
for  you.  «I  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood 
at  logagerheads;  I  can  distre.ss  a  widowed 
mother  and  ner  six  fatherless  children,  and 
thereby  get  for  you  $G00.  which  rlg-htfuJly 
belongs,  It  appears  to  me,  as  much  to  the 
woman  and  her  children  as  it  doeu  to  you. 
You  must  remember  that  some' things  that 
are  legally  right  are  not  morally  right.  I 
shall  not  take  your  case,  but  will  give  you 
a  little  advice,  for  which  I  will  charge  you 
nothing.  You  seem  to  be  a  sprightly,  ener- 
getic man.  I  would  advise  you  to  try  yraiir 
hand  at  maklng'$UOO  in  some  other  way.'  " 

Clay,  in  recounting  his  recall  from  Russia, 
says  that  Seward  falsely  told  Lincoln  that 
he.  Clay,  desired  to  return.  Lincoln,  when 
apprised  of  this  fact,  said  to  Clay  in  request- 
ing his  return  to  Russia: 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  about  yourself  and  your 
return  to  St.  Petersburg.  Seward  and  no 
oflier  man  can  hurt  you.  We  have  no  con- 
fidence in  Seward's  friendship,  and  he  Is  kept 
In  office  only  for  reiasons  of  state." 

Mr.  Alley  states  that  Lincoln  greatly  de- 
plored the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  public 
men.  He  cites  an  instance  wlien  a  charge 
was  made  that  Daniel  Webster  used  the  se- 
cret service  money  of  the  statt  department 
for  his  personal  benefit.  Webster  was  ex- 
onerated, but  it  was  understood  to  be  par- 
tially on  the  ground  that  it  would'  not  be  a 
worthy  act  to  asperse  such  a  great  man's 
reputation.  When  told  of  this.  Lincoln  ex- 
claimed: "How  Just,  noble,  and  patriotic 
such  aenlimerts  were — and  O,"  said  he,  "  if 
the  press  of  this  country  could  be  made  to 
Inhale  something  of  this  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  fairness — what  would  I  not  er^^^''  " 


"  I  shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Stanton  alone,  and 
you  must  excuse  me,"  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  he  continued,  "  Good-by,  sir;  I 
hope  you  will  feel  perfectly  easy  about  hav- 
ing nominated  mi;  don't  be  troubled  about  It. 
I  forgive  you." 

On  a  late  occasion  when  the  White  house 
was  open  to  the  public  a  farmer  from  one 
of  the  border  counties  of  "Virginia  told  the 
president  that  the  union  soldiers,  in  passing 
his  farm,  had  helped  themselves  not  only 
to  hay  but  his  horse,  and  he  hoped  the 
president  would  urge  the  proper  officer  to 
consldri-  his  claim  immediately. 

"  Why,  my  deai-  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln, 
blandly,  "  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
If  I  consider  individual  cases  I  should  llnd 
work  enough  for  twenty  presidents." 

Bo:wlc-  urged  liia  needs  per.'^i.'Slently ;  Mr. 
Lincoln  declined  good  naturedly. 

"  But,"     .said     the    persevering  sufferer, 

"  couldn't  you  Just  give  me  a  line  to  Col.  

about  it?  Just  one  line!" 

"  Ha.  ha.  ha!"  responded  the  amiable  Old 
Abe,  shaking  hlmtclf  fervently  and  cross- 
ing his  legs  the  other  way,  "  that  reminds 
me  of  old  Jack  Cha.se,  out  in  Illinois." 
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LINCOLN'S~™ST  ^ 

VISIT  TO  CHICAGO 

At  a  great  river  and  harbor  convention 
held  at  Chicago  in  1847,  "Hon.  A.  Lin- 
coln" was  enrolled  as  one  of  the  three 
delegates  from  Sangamon  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

In  the  official  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, published  shortly  afterward,  it 
Is  stated  in  one  place  that  "Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois,  being  called  upon,  ad- 
dressed the  convention  briefly." 

The  secretary  did  not  thlnlt  his  speech 
important  enough  to  quote,  but  there^ 
was  one  man  among  the  delegates  who 
appreciated  it.   Horace  Greeley  wrote  to 
his  paper,  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"In  the  afternoon  Hon.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  tall  spcimen  of  an  lUiuolsan, 
Just  elected  to  congress  from  the  only 
Whig  district  In  the  state,  was  called  on 
and  spoke  briefly  and  happily." 

And  the  next  day,  the  Chicago  Journal 
gave  the  young  politician  this  send-off: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  rep- 
resentative to  congress  from  this  state, 
we  are  happy  to  see.  Is  in  attendance 
upon  the  convention.  This  is  his  first 
visit  to  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
state,  and  we  have  no  doubt  his  visit  will 
impress  him  more  deeply,  if  possible, 
with  its  Importance,  and  inspire  a  higher 
zeal  for  the  great  Interest  of  river  and 
harbor  Improvements.  We  expect  much 
of  him  as  a  representative  in  congress, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  our  expectations 
will  be  more  than  realized,  for  never  was 
reliance  placed  in  a  nobler  heart  and  a 
sounder  judgment.  We  know  the  banner 
he  bears  will  never.,be  soiled."       //%  "T^ 

(Copvright.  1022.)       /  \  ,  U'l  / 


LINCOLN  GROUP  AND  U.  S.  ARMY  CAMP  NEXT  ON  WORLD  FAIR  TOUR. 

The  Lincoln  group  (above)  is  to  the  left  on  southAvard  trip  after  leaving  Fort  Dearborn  the, 
,  last  scene  presented  yesterday.  The  army,  camp  (below)  is  south  of  Lincoln  group  on  both, 
^^»ides  of  road,  ,  .  ■•   


Some  Historic  Landmarl<s  ip  the  life  of  Lincoln,  Upper  left,  the  "WiSwam."  Chicago,  where  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  To  the  nghl, 
the  Tremont  House  Chicaso.  where  Lincoln  issued  his  Challenge  to  Douglas  for  a  Joint  Debate.  Lower  right,  an  Impromptu  Reception  on  the  lawn  at 
Lincoln's  home  in  Springfield,  following  his  Llection  as  President  of  the  United  States.  To  the  left.  Cabin  in  Coles  County,  in  which  the  Father  and  Step- 
mother of  Abraham  Lincoln,  died. 


"1 


-_  -  vis--  .V.  c:  - -fe)  ujfftL^  1^ 


(Thomas  Benton  Shoaft.  senior  editor  of  "The  Shelby  County  Leader,"  is  a  Grandson  of  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  also  a  Great- 
Grandson  of  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  Abraham  Lincoln's  Stepmother.)  -  .   i     .    '  " 
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Visitors  to  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  must  be  impressed  by  the 
many  Lincoln  exhibits  there.  Illinois  is 
the  state  where  Lincoln  lived  one-half 
of  his  life.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  often  visited 
Chicago.  On  more  than  thii-ty  different 
occasions  he  is  known  to  have  been  in 
the  city  between  1847  and  18G0.  At  one 
time  he  was  there  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  and  altogether  he  must  have 
spent  more  than  four  months  in  the 
city. 

The  following  compilation  of  places 
Lincoln  visited  in  Chicago  in  no  sense 
approaches  completeness. 

ARNOLD  HOME 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Arnold  entertained  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Colonel  Schneider  in  April, 
1854.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  in 
this  home  on  many  other  occasions. 

COURT  HOUSE 

Lincoln  was  invited  to  speak  in  the 
Court  House  on  October  6,  184S,  buf 
with  only  six  hours'  notice  of  his  ap- 
pointment, the  building  was  crowded 
to  overflowing  and  the  group  ad- 
journed to  the  Public  Square. 

He  delivered  an  eulogy  on  Zachary 
Taylor  in  the  Court  House  on  July  25, 
1850. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  list  the  many 
times  which  he  may  have  been  in  the 
Court  House  on  legal  business. 

It  was  in  the  Court  House  that  his 
body  lay  in  state  from  11:00  a,  m.  on 
Monday,  May  1st,  until  3:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  May  2nd,  1865. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  visited  here  on 
November  22,  1860,  while  in  Chicago 
to  meet  Vice-President  Hamlin. 

DAGUERREOTYPE  GALLERY 

Lincoln   had   a   photograph  taken 
while  holding  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Press  and  Tribune.   This  photograph 
was  made  in  1854,  probably  in  April. 
DEARBORN  PARK 

Fremont  campaign  speech  by  Lin- 
coln delivered  here  on  July  19,  1865. 
HESLER  GALLERY  (113  Lake  St.) 

The   first   photograph   of  Lincoln 
made  by  Hosier  was  taken  in  1857.  One 
year  later  Lincoln  gave  Hesler  another 
sitting  in  his  Chicago  gallery. 
HUBBARD  HOME 

Lincoln  and  Browning  took  tea  with 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  on  July  12,  1858. 
LARMON  BLOCK 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  attorneys  in 
the  Sand  Bar  case  tried  by  Judge 
Drummond  in  this  building  during 
March,  1860. 

•METROPOLITAN  BLOCK 

At  a  Republican  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1857,  Lincoln  made  the  prin- 
cipal address. 

Attended  Rumsey  and  Newcomb's 
minstrels  one  evening  in  March,  18G0, 


LINCOLN  IN  CHICAGO 

with  James  W.  Somcrs  and  Henry  C. 
Whitney. 

NORTH  MARKET  HALL 

Lincoln  addressed  a  large  audience 
on  October  27,  1S54.  The  newspaper 
reports  of  his  speech  were  very  com- 
plimentary. 

Visited   Moody's   Mission  Sabbath 
School  located  here,  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 25,  1860. 
PUBLIC  SQUARE 

Lincoln  attended  River  and  Harbor 
Convention  which  met  in  a  tent  on 
July  5,  6,  and  7,  1847,  and  replied  to 


COMPILATION  OF  DATES 

1847—  July  5,  6,  7. 

1848—  October  5,  6,  7. 
1850— July  7-29. 

1854—  April  ?  ;  October  27,  28. 

1855—  July  2-16. 

185G— July  15-25;  August  ?;  Decem- 
ber 9,  10. 

1857—  February  21-28;  May  22;  July 
7-17;  September  8-25;  Novem- 
ber 28;  December  4. 

1858—  February  18;  April  ?;  July  9- 
13;  July  24. 

1859—  March  1,  2;  June  6-8;  July  18, 
19;  September  29;  October  3; 
November  10. 

1860 —  March  23;  April  4;  November 
22-26. 

1865— May  1.  May  2. 

David  Dudley  Field  on  the  second  day. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  Lincoln's  first 
visit  to  Chicago. 

He  addressed  a  meeting  here,  ad- 
journed from  the  Court  House,  on  Oc- 
tober G,  1848.  He  spoke  for  two  hours. 
PECK  HOME 

In  the  home  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Peck, 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin  held  their  confer- 
ence about  cabinet  appointments. 
PORTLAND  BLOCK 

Volk,  the  sculptor,  had  his  studio  in 
this  building  and  here  he  made  a  mask 
of  Lincoln's  face  from  life.  These  sit- 
tings were  given  Volk  between  March 
23  and  April  4,  1860.  The  studio  was 
on  the  fifth  floor  .ind  there  was  no  ele- 
vator service. 
POST  OFFICE 

The  now  Post  Ofi"ice  was  visited  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  November  22, 
ISCO.  It  had  but  I'ccently  been  con- 
structed. 

REPUBLICAN  HEADQUARTERS 

Lincoln  spoke  to  victorious  Republi- 
cans on  Tuesday  evening,  March  1, 
1859. 

RICHMOND  HOUSE 
Lincoln,  with  Henry  C.  Whitney, 


called  on  General  Schenck  in  March, 
1860. 

SHERMAN  HOUSE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  registered  at 
Hotel  on  October  5,  6,  7,  1848. 

ST.  JAMES  CHURCH 

Lincoln  visited  church  \vith  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold  on  November  25,  1860. 

TREMONT  HOUSE 
Whitney  says: 

"The  Tremont  House  was  the  Mecca, 
in  those  days;  and  thither,  all  political 
pilgrims  came.  .  .  .  The  home  of  Doug- 
las being  in  Washington,  in  his  brief 
and  transitory  visits  to  Chicago  he 
stopped  at  the  Tremont,  as  did  Lincoln, 
precisely." 

Some  of  the  most  important  politi- 
cal meetings  which  Lincoln  attended  in 
Chicago  were  held  at  the  Tremont 
House.  As  early  as  April,  1854,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  there  comprised  of  both 
Whigs  and  Democrats  opposed  to 
Douglas.  Lincoln  was  present.  A  Chi- 
cago Republican  banquet  was  held 
there  on  the  evening  of  December  10, 
1856,  with  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing speakers.  From  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  Lincoln  replied  to  Douglas  on 
July  10,  1858,  and  here  also  a  meeting 
of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  July  24,  the 
same  year,  paved  the  way  for  the  fa- 
mous debates. 

It  was  to  the  Tremont  House  that 
Lincoln  took  his  family  when  they  had 
occasion  to  accompany  him.  In  June, 

1859,  Willie  Lincoln  went  to  Chicago 
with  his  father,  and  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  described  the  room  which  they 
had  in  the  hotel.  The  following  month 
the  newspapers  stated  that  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  registered  at 
the  Tremont  House.  It  was  here  also 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  met  Vice- 
President-elect  Hamlin  by  appoint- 
ment on  November  22,  1860;  a  public 
reception  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  hotel  on  this  occasion.  Possibly  the 
last  line  he  wrote  in  Chicago  was  a 
note  to  Whitney  written  on  Tremont 
House  stationery  the  day  ho  left  for 
Springfleld,  November  26,  1860. 

THEATRE 

Lincoln  and  Browning  heard  Burton 
in  "The  Toodles"  at  the  theatre  on  the 
evening  of  July  8,  1857.  Two  days 
later  they  returned  to  see  Burton  play 
"Captain  Cuttle  in  Bombay." 

WHITE  HOME 

Lincoln  visited  the  home  of  Julius 
White  in  Evanston  and  made  a  public 
speech  there  one  evening  between 
March  23  and  April  4,  ISGO. 

WIGWAM 

The  famous  structure  was  visited  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  November  22, 

1860,  at  the  time  Lincoln,  as  president- 
elect, was  in  Chicago  for  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Hamlin. 


How  Chicago  Helped  in  Sending  Lincoln  fo  Whife  House 


By  Jack  McPhaul 

The  City  of  Chicago  in  1847  was 
just  10  years  old.  But,  like  any 
proud  parent,  the  city  fathers 
thought  the  infant  an  unusual  child. 
Right  away  they  sent  it  out  to  do 
a  man's  job. 

They  announced  that  a  convention 
would  be  held  and  invited  the  rest 
of  the  nation  to  send  delegates. 

The  River  and  Harbor  convention 
was  a  whopping  success  as  a  na- 
tional advertisement  for  Chicago. 

The  sponsors  built  more  grandly 
than  even  they  could  know.  The  con- 
vention gave  Chicago  its  first  good 
look  at  the  tall,  spare  figure  of 
Abraiiam  Lincoln.  The  citizens  liked 
and  remembered  what  they  saw  and 
what  they  heard  from  him.  Histori- 
ans say  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Chicago  and  certain  citizens  here, 
Lincoln  would  never  have  reached 
the  White  House. 

No  one,  as  yet,  has  written  a 
drama  or  biography  titled  "Abe 
Lincoln  in  Chicago." 

But  on  this  142d  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  a  Chicagoan  can 
pause  at  various  skyscrapers  and 
parking  lots  and  say:  "On  this  site 
Lincoln  met  with  failure,"  or  "Here 
Lincoln  experienced  great  success 

The  River  and  Harbor  convention 
was  held  July  5  to  7,  1847.  To  protest 
the  action  of  President  Polk,  who 
hcd  vetoed  lal^e  harbor  improvement 
appropriations,  20,000  persons  came 
to  Chicago  from  18  states.  That 
meant  there  were  just  as  many  visi- 
tors as  there  were  local  residents. 
TENT  ERECTED 

To  the  civic  boosters  it  was  not 
important  that  their  city  lacked  a 
convention  hall.  They  erected  a  tent, 
lOO  feet  square,  with  seats  for  4,000 
in  Public  Square,  just  west  of  Michi- 
gan between  Randolph  and  Washing 
ton. 

At  that  time,  Lincoln  had 
served  four  terms  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  and  had  recently  been 
elected  to  Congress.  But  lie  uas 
so  little  known  in  Chicago  that  a 
rcpdrler    misspelled     his    name : 


offices  of  Jonathan  Young  Scam-| 
mon  and  Norman  B.  Judd  in  the 
City  Saloon  Building,  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Clark  and  Lake.   Other  his- 
torians, however,  have  been  unable 
to  confirm  these  two  early  visits. 
Scammon  was  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  reporter,  and  it  is  supposed 
Atty.  Lincoln's  trip  from  Spring- 
field concerned  a  trial  record.  Pos- 
sibly Lincoln  had  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Judd,  who  was  to  be- 
come a  president-maker. 

In  October,  1848,  Lincoln  and  his 
family  stayed  at  the  Sherman 
House,  on  the  Randolph-Clark  site 
of  the  present  Hotel  Sherman.  He 
made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Zachary  Taylor 
in  Public  Square. 

DELIVERED  EULOGY 
Incidentally,  he  was  in  Chicago  in 
July  of  the  following  year  when 
President  Taylor  died.  Lincoln  gave 
the  eulogy  at  memorial  services  in 
the  Courthouse,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hall. 

After  deciding  not  to  run  for  re- 
election to  Congress,  Lincoln,  in 
1849,  contemplated  a  move  to  Chi- 
cago.  Had  he  gone  through  ivith 
the   plan,   evidence   indicates,  he 
would  have  become  a  law  partner 
of  Grant  Goodrich,  who  had  of- 
fices at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Lake  and  Clark. 
On  numerous  occasions  during  the 
1850s  Lincoln  was  counsel  in  cases 
heard  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
the  Custom  House,  which  was  on 
the  west  side  of  Dearborn  between 
Madison  and  Monroe. 

SPOKE  AT  HOTEL 
In  the  1858  senatorial  campaign 
both    Lincoln    and    his  opponent, 


Stephen  A.  Douglas,  spoke  from 
balconies  of  the  Tremont  Hotel, 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Lake. 

Again  the  gaunt,  dark-bearded 
lawyer  was  defeated.  But  his  con- 
tention that  the  government  could 
not  permanently  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free  had  won  him  the 
potent  support  of  State  Sen.  Judd. 
Judd  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  1860   Republican  national 
convention  to  Chicago.  Had  it  been 
held   elsewhere,    historians  believe 
Lincoln  would  not  have  been  the 
nominee. 

May  1,  1865,  the  funeral  trair  of 
eight  black-draped  coaches  paused 
in  Chicago,  en  route  to  Spring- 


field.  The  body  of  the  President 
lay  in  state  for  24  hours  in  the 
Courthouse  and  125,000  mourners 
filed  past  the  casket. 
For  a  time  during  1866  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  her  children  lived  at  what 
is  now  1238  W.  Washington.  A  son. 


"Tad,"  attended  the  Brown  school, 
northeast  corner  of  Wood  and  War- 
ren, For  a  number  of  years  until 
1910,  another  son,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  who  was  president  of  the 
Pullman  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
lived  at  1234  Lake  Shore. 
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**Abram." 

PASTOR'S  RESEARCH 

The  late  Rev.  WUliam  E.  Barton, 
Oak  Park  pastor  and  Lincoln  biog- 
rapher, did  considerable  research  on 
the  future  President's  visits  to  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Barton  found  some 
evidence  indicating  that  Lincoln  had 
been  in  Chicago  on  two  occasions 
prior  to  the  1847  convention.  He  is 
believed  to  have  passed  through  the 
town  in  1835  or  '36  en  route  to  Mil- 
waukee. In  1844  he  vi.sitcd  the  law 


Chicago,  111. 


Lincoln  Met  Greeley  In 
1847  At  Rivers  Parley 

^  ,.  .   /"r—  .  :/.^^ 

On  a  trip  to  Chicago  in  1847  to 
ittend  tlie  rivers  and  harbors  con- 
vention, Abraham  Lincoln  first  met 
Horace   Greeley   of   the   New  York 
Tribune,  Thurlow  Weed  of  the  Al- 
bany Journal  and  Edward  Batea  o 
Missouri,  who  was  to  become  hi 
attorney-general.    These   men  late 
played  large  roles  in  the  nation 
future   and   Lincoln's  career. 


Ihis  Is  Lincoln^s 
Own  %^mca&o... 


Frinkib  Walker  stagecoach  Terminal 


Here  He  First  Came 
To  Win  Immortality 

BY  JOHN  DRURY 

ON  A  hot  July  afternoon  in 
1S47,  some  20,000  swel- 
tering delegates,  visitors 
and  onlookers  present  at  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention 
in  Chicago,  waited  expectantly 
for  the  "next  speaker." 

The  great  gratheringr  was  held  in  the 
grrassy  Public  Square  where  the  City  Hall 
now  stands. 

When  the  '.'next  speaker"  stood  up  on 
the  wooden,  flag-draped  platform  and  slow- 
ly began  his  address,  Chicagoans  got  their 
first  glimpse  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  38  a 
Whig  congressman-elect  from  Springfield. 

As  City  First  Saw  Him 

WHAT  THE  ONLOOKERS  saw  was  an 

unusually  tall,  lanky,  smooth-shaven  fellow 
of  middle  years,  his  dark  eyes  deep  set  in  a 
Imed,  lean  face.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black 
wrinkled  frock  coat  and  tight  trousers. 

Chicago  was  a  boisterous,  up-and-oom-- 
ing  lakeport  city  with  a  population  of  weU 
over  12,000. 


In  those  years,  the  lanky  Springfield 
la\vyer  ambled  along:  Chicago's  wooden  side- 
walks, made  speeches  in  its  ga^-lit  halls 
practiced  law  in  its  temporary  one-flight-u]^ 
courtrooms,  met  local  politicians  in  its  down- 
town (and  smoke-filled)  hotel  rooms,  rode 
in  its  horse  cars,  used  its  stagecoach  lines, 
visited  its  theaters,  and  told  many  a  droll 
homely  story  in  its  stuffy,  drapery-hung 
Victorian  parlors. 


John  Drury,  au- 
thor of  "Historic 
Midwest  Houses," 
"Midwest  Heri- 
tage," etc.,  is  at 
work  on  a  new  book 
dealing  with  Lin- 
coln sites  in  Chi- 
cago. 


at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark 
sts.,  site  of  today's  Greyhound  terminal. 

During  the  hearing  of  this  case  (which 
he  lost),  Lincoln,  with  the  rest  of  Chicago, 
was  shocked  at  news  of  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor  in  the  White  House. 
At  a  memorial  meeting  in  Market  Hall, 
whieh  stood  at  Randolph  and  State  sts., 
Lincoln  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Taylor. 

Next,  on  Oct.  27,  1854,  we  find  him  de- 
livering an  anti-slavery  address  in  North 
Market  Hall,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
city's  Board  of  Health  buildirig  (fdririeriy 
the  Cook  County  Criminal  Courts  building) 
When  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was 
built  to  the  city  in  the  middle  1850's,  Lin- 
coln early  served  that  road  as  a  lawyer, 
eventually  receiving  from  the  company  his 
largest  legal  fee,  $5,00(5.  On  his  arrivals  in 
and  departurcb  from  Chicago,  lie  used  ine  \ 
I'original  IC  station  at  Randolph  st.  and 
'  Michigan  av.,  traveling  on  a  pass. 


Being  a  Map  of  the  Central 
Part  of  Chicago  Illustrating 
and  Locating  Certain 
Buildings,  Landmarks  and 
Sites  Made  Notable  by 
Their  Association  ivith 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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The  Tremoiit  House 


'  Public  Square.  &  Sherman  House' 


-  Represented  C.&A.  j 

^        LINCOLN  ALSO  defended  the  Chicago  ^ 


"LINCOLN  IN  CHICAGO"  MAP  by  Daily  News  Art  Director  George 
Charney.  Key :  1.  St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  2.  North  Market  Hall.  3.  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  Depot.  4.  Wigwam.  5.  Metropolitan  Hall.  6.  Sherman  House. 
7.  Public  Square.  8.  Saloon  Building.  9.  Frink  &  Walker  stagecoach  terminal 
10.  Tremont  House.  11.  Market  Hall.  12.  Original  Illinois  Central  Depot. 
13.  Dearborn  Park.  14.  U.  S.  Courthouse.  15.  North's  Amphitheater  &  Circus. 


Spoke  Here  for  Taylor 

WHEN  LINCOLN  again  appeared  in 
Chicago,  a  year  later,  he  talked  in  the  Pub- 
lie  Square,  this  time  as  a  political  stump 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor. 

On  the  day  of  this  speech  (Oct.  6,  1848), 
Mrs.  Lincoln  could  have  heard  it  by  opening 
the  window  of  the  hotel  where  she  and  her 
husband  were  stopping  -  the  Sherman 
House,  a  five-story  edifice  occupying  the 
same  site  as  the  present  Hotel  Sherman. 

Another  year  passed  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
now  no  longer  a  congressman  but  once  more 
a  practicing  lawyer,  appeared  in  Chicago  in 
his  first  lawsuit.  He  arrived  in  the  city 
one  day  in  July,  1850,  getting  out  of  a 
dusty  Frink  &  Walker  stagecoach  in  front 
of  the  stage  line's  "terminal,"  which  stood 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Selw^'n  theater. 

*      *  * 

DEFENDING  an  Aurora  inventor, 
Charles  Hoyt,  in  a  patent  infringement  suit 
Lincoln  stayed  in  the  city  for  19  days  a 
conspicuous  figure  among  the  top-hatted 
gentlemen  and  hook-skirted  ladies  on  Lake 
St.,  then  the  "State  Street"  of  Chicago. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  which  had  temporary  quarters  in 
the  haU  (or  "salon")  of  the  Saloon  buUding 


X^^^&^Mieti  Railroad  in  the  Effie  Afton  steam- 
boat accident  case  of  1857  and  traveled  on  a 
pass  with  that  line.  But  he  had  no  pass  on 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  (predecessor 
road  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western), 
although  he  used  that  line  on  trips  to  Ga- 
lena and  DixTan. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1856,  Abraham  Lincoln  came  more 
often  to  Chicago  to  consult  with  party  lead- 
ers Isaac  N.  Arnold  and  Norman  B.  Judd. 

The  party's  first  presidential  candidate 
was  John  C.  Fremont,  famed  Western  ex- 
plorer, and  In  support  of  him  Lincoln  de- 
livered a  campaign  speech  on  July  19,  1856, 
at  an  outdoor  rally  in  Dearborn  Park,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  today's  Public  Library. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  PARTY  was  defeated 
in  the  succeeding  national  election,  it  won 
the  state  ticket  in  Illinois,  and  a  big  ban- 
quet in  celebration  of  this  victory  was 
staged  in  the  Tremont  House,  leading  hotel 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Dear- 
born sts.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

More  directly  connected .  with  Chicagji 
was  tJie  address  Lincoln  made  on  behalf  of 
the  city's  first  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor,  "Long  John"  Wentworth.  It  was  de- 
livered in  1857  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Metro- 
politan Hall,  which  stood  on  the  northwest 


COVER:  A  color  photograph  of  the 
famous  Lincoln  portrait  by  Allen  Tup- 
per  True  which  hangs  in  the  Hunting- 
ton Library  and  Art  Gallery  in  San  Ma- 
rino, Calif.  (From  a  reproduction 
through  courtesy  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  Co.) 


corner  of  Randolph  and  La  Salle  sts.  (site 
of  the  present  .State  of  Illinois  building). 

With  the  Republican  party  now 
launched,  and  with  Lincoln  growing  steadily 
in  stature  as  that  party's  leader  in  Illinois, 
we  next  find  the  lanky  lawyer  relaxing  in 
Chicago,  making  his  first  theater  visit.  ^ 

This  was  on  the  night  of  July  8,  1857, 

when  he  and  a  fellow  lawyer  went  to  North's 
Amphitheater,  on  Monroe  near  Wells  St., 
and  laughed  at  the  antics  of  William  E. 
.Burton,  p<JpuIar  comedian  of  the  time. 


THE  ONE  EVENT  that  projected  Lin- 
coln into  the  national  spotlight  in  1858  was 
the  series  of  great  debates  with  Sen.  Doug- 
las on  the  slavery  question.  A  curtain-raiser 
of  the  series  took  place  in  Chicago  on  July 
10,  1858,  when  Lincoln  addressed  a  large 
crowd  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tremont 
House  in  answer  to  a  speech  delivered  there 
the  day  before  by  Sen.  Douglas. 

Wigivam  Site  Chosen 

NOW  WE  COME  to  t^e  eventful  year  of 
1860.  At  its  very  beginning,  Norman  B. 
Judd,  the  (Chicago  lawyer-politician  who  was 
one  of  Lihctflh's  strongest  supporters,  suc- 
ceeded in  nailing  down  Chicago  as  the  site 
of  the  coming  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion— a  move  he  was  sure  would  result  in 
the  nomination  of  his  man. 

When,  in  May,  1860,  the  convention  was 
staged  in  the  Wigwam,  a  ramshackle  hall 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  st.  and 
Wacker  dr.,  Judd  and  his  associates  worked 
fast  at  Lincoln  headquarters  in  the  Tre- 
mont House. 


What  happened  thereafter  is  familiar 
history.  On  the  third  ballot,  Lincoln  (then 
in  Springfield)  was  nominated,  became  the 
"Rail-Splitter"  candidate  for  President. 

Not  until  after  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency in  November  following  did  Lincoln 
again  visit  Chicago.  And  when  he  came 
(Nov.  21,  18G0)  almost  the  whole  town 
turned  out  to  greet  him. 

His  '^Headquarters  City' 

After  a  public  reception  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Tremont  House,  Lincoln  wanted  to 
see  some  of  the  new  buildings  of  his  "head- 
quarters city,"  which  now  had  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000.  Among  other  edi- 
fices, he  was  shown  the  recently-completed 
United  States  Courthouse  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Dearborn  sts.  (site 
now  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank). 

His  last  public  appearances  in  Chicago 
were  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25, 1860.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  he,  with  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  at- 
tended services  in  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  Huron  and  Wabash. 

IN  niE  AFTERNOON'of  the  same  day 
he  delivered  a  brief  talk  to  the  awe-struck 
children  of  the  Mission  Sabbath  School, 
founded  by  Dwight  L.  Moody,  famed  evan- 
gelist. The  school  was  then  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  in  North  Market  Hall, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Board 
of  Health  building. 

After  staying  overnight  in  Chicago, 
President-elect  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  quietly 
boarded  a  train  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  and  returned  to  Springfield. 

That  was  the  last  time  Chicago  saw 
Lincoln  alive. 
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Abe  Lincoln 
In 

Chicago 


By  Jack  McPhaul 


In  life  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  Chicago 
well.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  a  number  of 
events  vital  to  his  career.  He  had  influential 
friends  among  Chicagoans;  he  made  several 
important  speeches  here,  and  it  was  in  Chica- 
go that  he  was  first  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

In  heroic  statues,  paintings  and  memorials 
Chicago  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  On  this  158th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth  Midwest  Magazine's  cover  is 
given  over  to  sculpture,  relics  of  the  16th 
President  and  works  of  an  that  are  on  display 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Keyed  to  the  chart  above,  here  are  the 
stories  behind  Gene  Pesek's  cover  photos: 

1  Bronze  bust  by  George  E.  Ganiere  of  Chi- 
cago, completed  in  1919.  It  stands  on  a 

marble  base  in  the  GAR  (Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic)  Memorial  Hall  in  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  Randolph  and  Michigan. 

2  Lincoln  '"The  Friendly  Neighbor"  is  the 
theme  of  the  bronze  sculpture  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Lincoln  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Assn.,  6655  W.  Cermak,  Berwyn.  The  sculp- 
tor is  Avard  Fairbanks  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  The  financial  institution  also  has  Fair- 
banks' white  marble  bust  of  Lincoln. 

3  Profile  of  a  bronze  replica  of  Lincoln  head 
in  marble  by  Gutzon  Borglum.  It  is  in  the 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  Clark  and  North. 
The  original  is  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

4  Portrait  by  Miss  D.  H.  Dohn  modeled  after 

George  P.  A.  Healy's  famous  painting, 
sometimes  called  "Lincoln  the  Thinker." 
GAR  Hall. 

5  Leonard  Volk,  to  whose  studio  at  Dear- 
born and  Washington  Lincoln  went  for 

sittings  in  I860,  planned,  among  other  works, 
a  heroic  statue  of  the  President.  This  plaster 
model  is  in  the  Historical  Society. 
^  Bronze  bust  by  George  E.  BIssell.  GAR 
Hall. 

7  Made  of  copper  from  the  old  Lincoln 
tomb  at  Springfield,  this  relief  by  an  uni- 
dentified sculptor  is  in  the  GAR  Hall. 

8  For  this  painting  in  1927  WiUiam  Patter- 
son was  guided  by  a  daguerreotype  made 

in  Springfield  in  1858.  Historical  Society. 

9  Spectacles  worn  by  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House.  He  is  wearing  the  glasses  in  a 

Mathew  B.  Brady  photograph  showing  the 
President  reading  to  his  son  Tad.  Historical 
Society. 


1  0  Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  report- 
ing Lincoln's  assassination  is  In  the  His- 
torical Society. 

1  ]  Painting  by  George  P.  A.  Healy  (inspira- 
tion for  No.  4).  Historical  Society. 

1 2  Another  sculpture  by  Avard  Fairbanks  Is 
an  outdoors  display  at  Lincoln  Square, 

the  intersection  of  Lincoln,  Lawrence  and 
Western. 

1 3  Sculptor  is  Carl  Tolpo  and  the  work 
presently  Is  in  his  Barrington  studio. 

Other  Lincoln  pieces  by  Tolpo  are  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Barrington  Consolidated  High 
School  and  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  Springfield.  (Photo  by  Carl  Tolpo). 

1  4  Plaster  model  of  bust  by  Leonard  Volk 
in  Historical  Society.  Original  in  marble 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of 
1871. 

15  Dedicated  in  1887,  the  Lincoln  statue 
most  sought  out  by  Chicago  visitors, 
Augustus  Salnt-Gaudens'  massive  work  is  in 
Lincoln  Park,  near  the  Historical  Society. 

]  (f  The  Historical  Society  has  this  painting 
by  William  V.  Schwill. 

1  7  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg"  is  the  theme  of 
Charles  J.  Mulligan's  statue  set  among 
graves  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  Oak  Woods 
Cemetery,  1035  E.  67th  St. 

1  8  Beaver  hat  worn  by  the  President-elect 
when  he  left  Springfield  for  his  first  inau- 
gural. Historical  Society. 

1 9  Chicago  sculptor  Charles  J.  Mulligan  also 
created  "The  Rail  Splitter."  In  Garfield 

Park,  at  Washington  and  Central  Park. 

20  First  painting  to  be  made  from  life,  this 
1860  presidential  campaign  portrait  by 

Thomas  Hicks,  dismissed  by  critics  as  the 
"pretty  Lincoln,"  is  displayed  at  the  Historical 
Society. 

21  Also    by    Saint-Gaudens,    the  "seated 
Lincoln"  Is  in  Grant  Park,  near  Congress 

between  Michigan  and  Columbus. 

22  I"  the  Historical  Society  Salnt-Gaudens' 
replica  of  the  head  he  executed  for  his 

Lincoln  Park  work. 

23  Painting  of  "The  Rail  Splitter"  by  an 
unidentified  artist  was  used  during  Lin- 
coln's 1858  senatorial  campaign.  Historical 
Society. 

24  Front  view  of  the  Borglum  replica  (No.3) 
in  the  Historical  Society. 
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Historic  Tremont  Hotel 
is  coming  to  life  again 


By  Gary  Washburn 

Real  Estate  editor 

CHICAGO'S  HISTORIC  Tremunt  is  a 

hotel  that  refuses  to  die 

Destroyed  by  fire  three  times  in  the 
18()0s  and  once  by  the  wrecker's  ball  44 
years  ago,  the  Tremont  is  coming  to  life 
again,  this  time  on  Che.stniit  Street  just 
wust  of  Michigan  Avenue 

In  April,  1974,  John  B  Coleman,  a 
Chicago  real  estate  mvestor.  purchased 
what  was  then  the  Chestnut  Towers 
Hotel.  He  decided  to  restore  and  refur- 
bish it  and  he  reached  back  in  Windy 
City  history  for  its  new  name 

The  150-room  hotel  closed  the  follow- 
ing August  as  workmen  tackled  the 
rehabilitation  The  16-story  project,  now 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  old.  is  in  its 
final  stages  and  Coleman,  president  of 
V  John  B  Coleqian  and  Co  ,  875  N  Michi- 
gan Av  ,  hopeslo  open  Chicago's  newest 
Tremont  in  late  December 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  Tremont  is  at 

least  as  interesting  as  its  most  recent 
incarnation 

The  first  building  to  bear  the  name,  a 
humble,  three-story,  20-by-30-foot  frame 
structure,  was  built  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets  in 
18:Wby  Ahmson  Sweet,  one  of  the  12  men 
who  incorporated  Chicago  as  a  city 

It  was  a  saloon  and  boarding  house 
until  two  New  York  brothers,  Ira  and 
James  Couch,  leased  it  in  1836  and 


Real  Estate 


established  ii  as  a  hotel  The  Tremont 
was  a  success  until  Oct  27,  1839.  when, 
according  to  a  reference  report  by  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  "it  burned 
to  the  ground  in  the  first  serious  fire 
since  the  dale  ol  the  incorporation  ol  the 
town  " 

A  SECOND  TREMONT  was  built  on 

the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Dear- 
born streets  in  1840.  but  in  July,  1849, 
flames  claimed  it,  too  The  third  Trem- 
ont, a  "magnificent,  $75,000.  five  story 
brick  building."  opened  on  the  same  site 
in  1850.  according  to  the  historical 
society 

It  was  called  "Couch's  Folly"  by 
critics  who  didn't  think  the  city  could 
support  "such  an  immense  institution," 
but  the  hotel  prospered  and  was  truly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
the  country  " 

In  1858.  a  fellow  named  Lincoln  and 
another  named  Douglas  debated  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Tremont.  kicking  off 
their  campaigns  for  the  Senate. 

DESPITE  IRA  COUCH'S  intention  of 
making  the  third  Tremont  fireproof,  he 
hadn't  bargained  for  what  was  to  hap 
pen  in  October,  1971  The  hotel  was 
among  the  victims  of  the  Great  Fire 
that  consumed  Chicago's  downtown. 

The  Tremont  name  temporarily  was  put 


on  an  existing  structure  at  Michigan 
Avenue  and  Congress  Parkway  that 
survived  the  flames,  but  in  1874  a  brand 
new  Tremont  House,  built  by  James 
Couch,  opened  at  Lake  and  Dearborn 
streets  The  luxurious,  250  room. 
$750,000  hotel  was  "designed  to  .surpass 
in  architectural  beauty  any  buildings  in 
the  city,  "  according  to  the  historical 
society 

The  tile  floor  of  the  barroom  reported- 
ly was  inlaid  with  gold  and  the  hotel 
sported  hand-carved  mahogany  rail- 
ings, cut  glass  transoms,  and  a  dining 
room  that  served  more  than  40  dishes, 
including  quail,  prairie  chicken,  par- 
tridge, and  buffalo  steak 

BUT  THE  HOTEL'S  glory  eventually 
faded  as  it  passed  through  various 
ownerships,  and  in  1902  Northwestern 
University  purchased  it  for  downtown 
classrooms 

The  building  finally  was  razed  in 
March  of  1931 

COLEMAN,  WHO  also  owns  the 
Whitehall  Hotel,  105  E  Delaware  PI., 
believes  that  the  Nortb  Michigan  Av- 
enue area  is  a  healthy  one  for  hotels, 
despite  new  development  in  recent 
years  that  has  added  hundreds  of  rooms 
to  the  near  North  Side 

A  group  of  investors  plans  to  build  a 
major  new  Marriott  at  Michigan  Av- 
enue and  Ohio  Street,  but  Coleman  said, 
"I'm  not  worried  about  the  competition 
I  think  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  that  Marriott  comes  in  with  a 
convention  hotel  " 
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The  Tremont  Hotel— with  a  name  whose  roots  are  deep  in  Chicago  history— will 
open  late  next  month  in  what  once  was  Chestnut  Towers  Hotel,  102  E  Chestnut 
St  .  a  block  west  ot  the  Fourth  Presbylenan  Church 


Jlonest,  Abe,  Uhicago  remembers 

The  city  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  observe  Lincoln's  birthday 


Grant  Pick  

People  usually  don't  think  of  Chicago  when 
they  remember  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  the  two 
were  connected  closely.  And  Chicago  is  one  of 
the  best  places  to  commemorate  this  year,  the 
170th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

Lincoln,  who  was  bom  In  Kentucky  in 
1809,  first  came  to  Chicago  to  attend  a  river- 
Improvements  convention  in  1847  and  before 
his  life  was  over  had  spent  150  days  here, 
mostly  on  political  and  legal  business.  The 

fiost  significant  of  those  days  came  In  May, 
860,  when  he  was  first  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  run  for  Preddent.  The  dark- 
est were  May  11  and  12,  1865,  when  his  body 
lay  In  state  at  the  old  Cook  County  Court- 
house. 


It  Is  heartening  for  Chlcagoans  to  look  back 
at  Abe,  Lincoln  buffs  say.  "He  cuts  across  so 
many  lines,"  Dan  Weinberg,  co-owner  of  the 
Abraham.  Lincoln  Boofc  ««^,^d.  "He  .wayj^My  be^seen  f  - 
tht  Gi^;^jpancipator,%i!l  lii^was  not  abSvi^Ba  " 
•peaklnigi  tov;t}ie,](?9opw^^;  " 


common  folk  himself,  after  all.  You  can't  find 
politicians  like  hto  today." 

THE  CHICAGO  Historical  Society,  W. 
North  and  N.  Clark  (642-4600),  kicks  off  fes- 
tivities with  Its  "Happy  Birthday,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln" program  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  Society  staff  will  lead  visitors  in  singing 
Lincoln's  favorite  songs  and  will  pass  around 
Civil  War  artifacts  from  a  vintage  carpetbag. 
Admission  to  the  museum— $1  for  adults,  50 
cents  for  children— Includes  the  celebration. 

The  observance  wUl  be  held  In  the  Civil 
War  Galleiy  and  In  the  adjoining  Lincoln 
Rooms,  both  on  the  second  floor.  The  Lincoln 
Rooms  are  worth  a  closer  look.  They  contain 
dioramas  of  Ltacota's  life,  featuring  objects 
ranging  from  a  nail  file  he  used  to  the  bed  In 
which  he  died  and  a  huge,  felt-topped  table  on 
which  he  drafted  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. 

On  Monday,  the  society  will  show  the  mov- 
ie "Meet  Mr.  Lincoln,"  The  25-minute  film 
^  a.m.  to  n()pQ^imdi;^use- 
■„:?y  Is  free.  '%  clf\ 
i  date  Is  Mfli^a#^b. 


12.  The  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  George 
Washington  are  observed  Feb.  19,  a  federal 
holiday  now  called  Presidents*  Day. 

THE  CHICAGO  PubUc  Library  (269-2900) 
has  organized  an  exhibit  called  "Mr.  Llncohi, 
of  nunols"  in  the  Cultural  Center,  78  E. 
Washington.  Culled  from  the  archives  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  In 
Springfield,  the  exhibit  features  le- 
gal documents,  photographs, 
publications  and  personal  effects 
recalUng  Lincoln  before  he  be- 
came the  16th  President. 

Among  significant  memorabil- 
ia are  Lincoln's  marriage  license, 
the  only  remaining  printed  con- 
temporary copy  of  the  "House 
Divided"  speech  and  a  picture 
taken  of  Lincoln  In  1857  by 
Chicago  photographer  Alex- 
ander Hesler.  The  free  ex- 
hibit wIU  open  Saturday 
and-  ~  naqal)^.  on  view 
through  S^y  20. 
X-  iTiugl'to  Page  S3 
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However,  the  show,  like  the  ret.  of  the  library,  is  closed 
Monday  in  observance  of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Lincoln's  birthday  is  a  fine  time  to  stop  by  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Book  Shop.  18  E.  Chestnut  (944-3085).  The  store, 
owned  by  Weinberg  and  Ralph  G.  Newman,  who  is  Chica- 
go's archivist,  specializes  In  Lincoln,  Civil  War  and  presiden- 
tial books  and  antiquities. 

Books  there  run  a  range  from  a  Lincoln  campaign  pam- 
phlet ($1,500)  to  more  conventional  fare.  Weinberg  recom- 
mends that  people  who  want  to  get  acquainted  with  Lincoln 
at  a  reasonable  price  buy  Stephen  Dates'  biography  "With 
Malice  Toward  None"  ($15.95).  It  is  also  available  in  paper- 
•  back  for  $2.95  at  Kroch's  &  Brentano's,  29  S.  Wabash. 

SCULPTURES  OF  LINCOLN  abound  in  Chicago.  The  most 
celebrated  may  be  August  Saint-Gaudens'  "Standing  Lin- 
coln" behind  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  Lincoln  Park. 
The  bronze  sculpture,  unveiled  in  1887,  marked  the  first 
time  Lincoln  was  portrayed  in  ordinary  clothing.  The  sculp- 
ture "guards"  the  unmarked  graves  of  some  3,000  Southern 
prisoners  of  war  buried  in  the  park. 

Other  Lincoln  sculptures  Include:  Saint-Gaudens'  "Seated 
Lincoln,"  north  of  Buckingham  Fountain  in  Grant  Park, 
erected  in  1926;  "Railsplitter,"  Chicago  sculptor  Charles 
Mulligan's  representation  of  Lincoln  as  a  young  man,  at 
-Washington  and  Central  Park  Blvd.,  dedicated  in  1911,  and 
"Chicago  Lincoln,"  Avard  Fairbanks'  1956  sculpture,  at  the 
intersection  of  Lincoln,  Lawrence  and  Western. 

The  grave  of  Lincoln's  successful  1858  Senate  opponent, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is  on  the  South  Side.  Newman,  for  one, 
thinks  history  has  ignored  "The  Little  Giant"  because  "m 
traditional  history,  for  every  hero  you  needed  an  anti-hero. 
Newman  extols  Douglas  as  an  "extraordinarily  capable"  man 
of  his  time. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  Douglas  Tomb,  at  35th  and  S. 
Lake  Park,  is  during  summer  when  the  grounds  are  in 
bloom,  but  Cook  County's  oldest  memorial  still  is  impressive 
In  winter.  Douglas'  remains  lie  in  a  copper-lined  steel  casket 
,    W'llW' »  sarcophagus  made  of  marble  from  Douglas'  home 
'^'  sla^te^af  Wmorit.  The  rest  of  the  .rnonument,  designed  by 
^  >  sculptor  Leonard  Well  ^VolkHi*eat\»res , four  .bronze  placards 
recalling^.Bou^as'  life,-a  46-fQOt  limestoneccolumn  and,  at. 
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Curious  *B/ts  of  History 

I  ;Lincoln'«  ririt  Visit  to  Obloaffo 

At  the  great  river  and  harbor,  conven- 
tion held  at  Chicago  In  18-17  "Honorable 
A.  Lincoln"  was  enrolled  as  one  of  the 
three  delegates  from  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois.  In  the  ofTlclal  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  published  shortly  after-" 
ward.  It  la  stated  In  one  place  that 
"Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  being  called 
upon  addressed  the  convention  briefly." 
Ttie  secretary  did  not  think  his  speech 
Important  enough  to  quote,  but  there  was| 
one  man  amon^r  the  delegates  who  appre-i 
elated  It.  Horace  Greeley  wrote  to  his 
pa()er.  the  New  York  "Tribune":  "In  the 
afternoon  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
.  tall  specimen  of  an  Illlnoisan,  just  elect- 
ed to  Congressi  from  the  only  Whig  dis- 
I  trlct  in  the  state,  was  called  on  and 
I  spoke  briefly  and  happily."  And  the 
next  day  the  Chicago  "Journar'  gave 
:  the  young  politician  this  send-off :  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  representa- 
tlve  to  Congress  from  this  state,  we  are 
happy  to  see  Is  In  attendance  upon  the 
convention.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  the 
.  commercial  emporium  of  the  state,  and 
I  we  have  no  doubt  his  visit  will  Impress 
him  more  deeply.  If  possible,  with  its 
Importance,  and  inspire  a  higher  zeal  for 
the  great  Interest  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. We  expect  much  of  him  as 
a  representative  In  Congress  and  we  have 
no  doubt  our  expectations  will  be  more 
than  realized,  for  never  was  reliance 
placed  In  a  nobler  heart  and  a  sounder 
Judgment.  We  know  the  banner  he  bears 
will  never  be  soiled." 


CHICAGO  INFLUENCED  LINCOLN 

Rev.  W.  E.  Ilnrton  Tells  of  Martyred 
PresldenO  Oi>ii iierdona  Here. 

"Lincoln  never  lived  In  Chicago,  but 
It  had  a  marked  influence  upon  hia 
career."  the  Rev.  William  E.  Barton  of 
Oak  Park  told  the  Chicago  Association 
Of  Commerce  at  its  weekly  luncheon  to- 
day. "It  widened  the  circle  of  his  po- 
litical friends  and  U  markedly  touched 
his  expanding  life.  After  his  return 
^from  congress  in  1848  he  had  serious! 

M  '"'"'""^  Chicago  his  home: 
here  i"''^"  '■"^'''-'"^  ^im  to  be  burled 
here,   as  Douglas  was  buried  in  this 

I  colnv'^fi"/^^'^  Chicago  first  learn  of  Lln- 
n?,./     ,  5"""  ""P  ^  the  first  rocoff- 

nition  Of  him  in  any  Chicago  pap.,r  fs 
thfl  ^'"^^■''•^'"'^'^t  perio<iical  known  as 
i^tjv.  ^j,  ini^,    pjjQ  jjgj^  reads: 

THE  milG  EL;JCT0RS  JN  THE)  KIEbf)- 
A.  Lincoln  aiul  Cyrus  WaJkir.  I^uirei\v^ 

VThus  did  Chicago  become  aware  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

,  "^o  far  as  is  known,  his  first  visit 
was  on  July  6.  6  and  7.  1847  at  the 
nver  ar»d  harbor  convention'  wh  ch 
[he  m^r  """"^  Lincoln  on 

In'ufeTiffi  nT'^T  ^  Influence 
in  the  life  of  Lincoln.    Repeatedly  ho 

coses  The  Chicago  press  becams  In 
creaslngly  important  to  him  The  tht  ' 
^"V'h'k^"  «tate  waa  the  end  To  Vmc? 
he  had  been  almost  a  stranser  VinH  i« 
was  important  that  he  beJa^tl"  Un^  ' 

cure^d  ^IW^y^  "nfl-rc^'he'ri" 
cured  for  him  the  solid  support  at 
convention  that  met  in  Chicago  in  May 
denc'y."     "'""'"^'^'^  ^^'"^  for^h«"pres^ 
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LINCOLN  WAS  NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  the  Repub- 
lican    wigwam     at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Market  streets?    This  is  the  "wigwam" 

photographed  in  May.  1860.  during  the  convention.  (Pho.og,aph  from  .he  Ch.cago  H.s.orical  society  cuUecUonl) 
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Below — Where  Chicago  Saw  the  Nomination  of  the  First  RepuDJican  Presi- 
dent. View  of  the  Wigwam  Which  Stood  on  the  Southeast  Corner  of  Lak< 
and  Market  Streets  on  a  Site  Now  Occupied  by  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

(From  a  Photograph  by  Hewler  in  the  l^ibrary  ol  the  Chicago  Hittonoal  Society). 
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